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On Getting Along Without People 


By ARTHUR S. GARBETT 


HIS is only a small town, but there 

is always a lot of traffic at the inter- 

4 section where Santa Cruz Avenue 
comes out of the canyon and crosses Main 
Street. There are shops and offices on both 
streets, and in the South East “L” is also 
the railroad station. My mind was busy 
with other things, yet I got across all right. 


- But just as I reached the curb I heard the 


_ grinding of brakes and tooting of horns, 


even though my earphone was turned on 
very low. 

A car had stopped with a jerk, and two 
or three more beside it. Other cars were 
tooting their way across Santa Cruz Ave- 


nue, while the Main Street cars honked 
in reply. There was quite a lot of noise. 
: An old man was stamping about in the 
middle of the road, shouting and waving a 
thick stick. I thought little of it at the mo- 
_ ment as all sorts of people live here and in 
the mountains round about, or in the wide 


Santa Clara Valley. 


They come here to 


do their shopping, and include a fair share 


ers, grocers and Jehovah’s 


of cranks. We have millionaires, cowboys, 
artists and writers, retired professors, farm- 
Witnesses. I 
thought he was one of these—whichever 
you please! But he kept on stamping about 
and waving his stick like an angry drum- 
major. Then suddenly, I noticed that the 
stick was painted white. .. . 

The blind man was not really in danger, 
but had simply lost his bearings and pan- 
icked. I went back to him and drew him 
to the curb, turning my earphone on full. 
He was talking in quite a loud voice, but 
I didn’t bother to listen much as I was 
still busy in my mind with something I had 
been writing all morning. And anyway, 


like most who have long been deaf, I am 
egocentric and absent-minded. But he was 
yelling a lot, seemed in need of help, and 


-he was blind. 


“This is Main Street, isn’t it? This is 
where the bus stops. I mean Main Street. 
This istit, isnt 1624; 

“Sure,” I told him. “We are on Main 
Street with Santa Cruz on our left, cutting 
across it. The railroad and depot on our 
right.;” |: 3 

He wasn’t listening. “Yeah, I mean this 
is Main Street with the bank across the 
road—over there.”” He had swung around 
and was pointing to a bed of geraniums 
on the narrow strip of garden between the 
railroad station and Santa Cruz Avenue. 

Turning him around, [| tried to explain 
again, rather sharply, I’m afraid, as by now 
I was flustered myself. He hung his stick 
on his forearm and began groping around 
with his hands. He found a smooth, solid, 
four-by-four post holding up a railroad 
sign. He stopped speaking right away, 
folded his hands around it like a child who 
has found its mother. He pressed himself 
against it and I[ explained the location to 
him again, more carefully. 

He was rather shabbily dressed in un- 
pressed clothes, no necktie, and a cotton 
shirt, none too clean and open at the throat. 


_ But he had a fine, broad: face, healthily 
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pink. His soft brown eyes looked all right 
save that they were unwinking.- I never 
thought of their being artificial, though 
maybe they were. 

He released the post: ahd | started talking 
to me again, not waiting for a‘neply, “The 
bus stops here, doesn’t it? They. said it 
would and the éonductor! voR'd. step, for 
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me. He'll stop and pick me up. They said 
he would. 3:20. Ought to be here now. 
3:20 they said.” 

“It is only 3:15,” I replied. “Anyway [ll 
stay with you till it comes.” I felt as if some 
explanation were needed for this mag- 
nanimity. “If you can’t see, I can’t hear. 
I’m very deaf, and I’m listening through an 
ear-phone.” 

He was impressed. He drew back a bit 
and bowed ceremoniously as if I’d said I 
was the Rajah of Bhong. “My name is 
Delmer,” he shouted. “Tom Delmer.” 

Absurdly, I bowed in reply, as one Rajah 
to another, forgetting he couldn’t see. I 
gave him my own name, and asked if he 
lived around these parts. 

It set off a flood of personal information. 
He had lived in San José—some ten miles 
away—but he had travelled all over the San 
Francisco Bay region. He named a lot of 
important. business people he knew, of 
whom I had never heard. He had been in 
the paper business. 

“The San José Paper Co.?” I asked, 
vaguely remembering the name. 

He seemed hurt for a moment. “No,” he 
said, impressively, “The Delmer Paper 
Company.” I said “Oh, indeed!” as appre- 
ciatively as I could and he went on about 
his important friends and widespread re- 
nown. He pressed up against me as he 
talked, breathing on my neck and declaim- 
ing loudly. Not liking it, I moved back 
a bit, but he immediately closed in, and 
kept on with it as I kept on backing. I 
realized at last that it was useless, so I let 
him stay plastered on me, an unwilling rock 
stuck with a limpet. 

Other people were gathered around, be- 
ginning to goggle and listen in. A small 
boy detached himself from his mother and 
stood two feet away from me gazing up at 
mv receiver for a long time. “What’s this 
man got in his ear, Mother? That black 

thing. What is it, Mom?” 
Mom darted over, glanced apologetically 
at me, grabbed the boy: and slapped him. 
The boy began to cry out loud. 

Unaware) of this episode, Mr. Delmer 
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continued to impress me with the names of 
important people he knew. Scarcely any of | 
them even among the local satraps were 
known to me, and I felt somehow humili- 
ated like a weed among orchids. 

Little by little, however, it came to me 
that many of the people he mentioned were 
either dead or had moved elsewhere. To 
my own annoyance, I at once felt a glow 
of satisfaction. It puffed me up. Ofcourse, 
yes, poor chap. He just couldn’t see and 
had dropped out of everything. Well, so 
had I, but at least I could see. It was just 
that I couldn’t hear, that’s all! I swelled 
with it, big-hearted, generous and kind. 
And I kept looking for the bus to come, the 
big yellow bus that would take Mr. Delmer © 
far, far away. | 

By chance, Mr. Delmer mentioned at 
last somebody I knew, and filled with this 
new warmth toward him, I said so. 

Mr. Delmer glowed. “You know Jim 
Porter? Well, [ll be darned. He and I 
were at High School together. Sat in the 
same classroom. My desk was right next 
to his. Can you beat it? And his wife, too, 
Minnie Jordan that was. You know her, 
too. You must know her—” 

I should have stopped him then and 
there, even if I’d had to sandbag him. She 
was getting out of a car not twenty feet 
away, looking around to see who was talk- 
ing so loudly about her— 

“A nervous, fidgety woman—has a lot 
of trouble with her digestion. Minnie’s all — 
right, but I never could see why he married 
her, except she worked hard to get him...” 

Mrs. Porter, very red in the face, gave 
me one agonized look, flushed crimson, and 
darted across the road, disappearing into 
the bank. | 

The bus came at last. A harassed bus- 
driver with a tired, anxious face got out. 
Together we pushed Mr. Delmer through 
the narrow door, and the bus moved on. ' 
I watched it roll down the hill till it round- 
ed the curve below the First Baptist Church. 
Then I turned up West Main Street. I 
wanted to go up unto the hills whence our 
help cometh. 


February, 1945 


Mr. Delmer had passed out of my life 
but not out of my thoughts. Flustered and 
- irritated, I walked quickly up the hill along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, turned into Wissa- 
-hickon Avenue, and came at last to Over- 
look Road. I was out of town now, with 
a deep, narrow canyon on one side, and a 
steep hillside on the other. Trees arched 
above, dropping their autumn leaves. 
Bright red berries lit up the toyon bushes. 


It was a mellow autumn day, with a 
slight mist’ and a soft wind, aromatic with 
dead brush burning in hidden gardens, like 
incense from secret altars. I was zig-zagging 
up the side of El Sereno and feeling better 
every minute. 


Mr. Delmer had not pleased me, and I 
~was even less pleased with myself. In a 
small town, even the deaf hear some of the 
gossip, and others had said much the same 
thing about the newly married couple as 
my blind acquaintance. The “nervous, 
fidgety woman” had not “hooked” him, 
nor he her. Theirs was an old friendship of 
many years that had ripened in the mellow 
autumn of their lives, but could not last 
for very long. 

However, I began to get a bit of insight 
into Mr. Tom Delmer. His boasting and 
_his pompous manner had irritated me, but 
I began to see that I had done him an in- 
justice. He had not, as I thought, been 
trying to impress me with his greatness; 
but on the contrary he had scarcely been 
aware of my presence. He was simply a 
blind man thrown out of balance by a sud- 
den and humiliating frustration. Being 
deaf, I have had similar experiences so 
often that I should have been able to under- 
stand without having to climb up a moun- 
tain before I saw what had happened. I 
had helped him a little, to be sure, but 
_ grudgingly and without intelligence. I was 
_ beginning to understand him now, but it 
was too late. 


Mr. Delmer had come to a town he had 
known by heart since boyhood. Confident- 
ly, he had stepped off the curb to cross a 
street he had crossed a thousand times; a 
street so familiar that he almost forgot his 
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eyes were sightless. No sooner had he 
done so than awareness came to him in its 
cruelest form. All around him in the dark- 
ness were sounds, nothing but sounds: the 
grim. purring of tires growing louder as 
they came toward him, passing with a sud- 
den sprrt only a foot or two from his side. 
Brakes squealed, horns tooted and jeered, 
cars stopped abruptly and went on again 
with grinding gears. | 

The sounds came from everywhere, for 
some of the traffic was transverse along 
Main Street as well as direct along Santa 
Cruz, and both were wide streets, four- 
lane highways cutting through a busy little 
town. It must have been an appalling night- 
mare of squeaks and groans, threatening 
purrs and sharp blasts: a symphony of hor- 
ror heard in a blackout. 


There was nothing much there in reality; 
but he could not know that. Panic seized 
him and he waved his stick in the air, 
thrashing at demons and wailing banshees. 


Then a hand caught at him, steered him 
to the curb, and a cool, not-too-friendly 
voice spoke. He was safe for the moment. 
He stretched out his hands and found a 
post, a square post, solid and firm. He 
clung to it as a sailor torpedoed at night 
into “the drink” might cling to a raft. He 
was safe. 


But that was not enough. He had stepped 
off the curb full of confidence, only to find 
himself lost, humiliated, bedevilled by jeer- 
ing wails and grinding wheels. His pride 
was hurt. 

In such a. case, a blind man needs a 
Listening Ear as well as a Seeing Eye, and 
mine, however inadequate, happened to be 
available. He had to tell me all about him- 
self—and not only me. He had to reassure 
himself as well. He had to recall that he 
was Tom Delmer, the paper man, who 
knew and was known all over the Santa 
Clara Valley district, all down the Penin- 
sula and the East Bay. Even in Oakland 
and San Francisco they knew him. Tom 
Delmer. The Delmer Paper Co. I’m tell- 
ing you. 

He had been an important man once. 
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He called up the spirits of the dead and the 
distant who had known him, Bill This, Jim 
That. Men he had met at trade conven- 
tions, lodge meetings, in hotel lobbies and 
Pullman cars. Men who had slapped him 
on the back . . . “Howya, Tom, old timer, 
where you been all my life? Take the 
weight off your feet and siddown.” ; 
“Well, for Pete’s sake, look what the cat 
brought in! [If it isn’t Tom Delmer .. .” 
He had known men, and cities. He had 
been greeted by beautiful receptionists in 
tall buildings! Women, lovely and gracious 
with splendid hair-do’s! “Yes, Mr. Delmer, 


certainly. Mr. Blodgett will see you right 
away.” | 

Elks, Rotarians, Legionnaires, brothers 
all! “Okay, Tom, you’re good. [ll tell 


the world . . . Betcha life you’re good!” 

All that was past, “far off and long ago”; 
but he had to call it all back to convince 
himself, and to tell the Voice that came to 
him in the darkness, the Hands that steered 
him out of the traffic. 

Voice? Hands? What are they? He 
had to press up against me, breathe on me, 
make sure that I was a person, even if it 
meant being an unwanted limpet on an 
unwilling rock. 

What a thing it is to be blind! 

So much for Mr. Delmer, but what about 
me? I had not emerged with any flying 
colors. Over and over, we hard of hear- 
ing folks have been told that among our 
major defects is a tendency to interrupt, 
to break in upon other peoples’ thoughts 
with irrelevant remarks, to talk assertively 
in loud voices. Mr. Delmer, breaking in 
upon my cogitations, had done all df those 
things to me. I should have suffered glad- 
ly and with understanding, but I had not. 

From the moment I met Mr. Delmer till 
he got on his bus, I seemed to divide and 
exist on several different planes. On the 
lowest plane, my ego resented his self-as- 
sertiveness. He did all the talking and 


would not listen to me, though I wanted | 


him to know that I, too, had done signifi- 
cant things and met important people. 
On another plane, I resented this impulse 
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to exhibitionism. It was unworthy of me. 
I was doing a simple kindly act, being 
noble, generous, large-hearted. I felt su- 
perior. Help a poor blind man? Of 
course I would. Maybe I could’ not hear, 
but I could see. Sure I could see. Come 
this way, Mr. Delmer, come this way! 

But it was embarrassing. People were 
looking at us, and Mr. Delmer was talking 
in loud tones. I said silly things, made ab- 


surd gestures: bowing to a blind man, and 


pointing at things. 
I was aware of all these things, ashamed 
of them, yet genuinely trying to help. And 


I was aware, too, that my obtrusive ego 


was suffering from the same cause as Mr. 
Delmer’s; the fretful over-sensitiveness to 
an ever-present infirmity that cut me off 
from my own kind. I could see, yes; but 
seeing, I could not hear. People going past 
were mere shapes, silent shapes, little more 
solid than their own shadows. Large wom- 
en floated by like balloons on their pointed 
ends. Men with long noses, long bodies 
and too short legs, silently working their 


mouths as they passed. High-school girls | 


in bobby-socks and their brothers in in- 
itialed sweaters passed me soundlessly with 
giggling, jibbering faces. People are not 
like that, of course. When you hear them 
talking and laughing they cease to be drift- 


o 


ing shapes and become human: bitter or | 


sweet, kind or cruel, loving, or nae in 
infinite variety. 

What a thing it is to be deaf! 

The canyon ended and the road bent 


right in a hair-pin turn, then left in a horse- _ 
The setting 


shoe, mounting ever higher. 
sun was throwing gold over the mountain 
rim, and some of it splashed on a large 
white house set in green lawns and or- 
chards: It seemed dreamlike, unreal, and 
I was not surprised when a silver hound 
came out to greet me. She was unhappy 
and lonesome. She said her folks had gone 
away and left her and she didn’t know 


when they’d be back, and the place was 


too big for her to manage alone. She 
wriggled against my knees. 


I assured her that her folks would soon 
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return and she was doing a-swell job. She 
repaid me by nipping my hand gently with 
the sides of her jaws so that her dewlaps 
covered her teeth, little kiss-bites. Half a 
mile up the road I looked back and she was 
still sitting there, watching me with mourn- 
ful eyes. 

There came an opening between trees 
where I could stand looking across the 
valley. The ground at my feet dropped 
sheer for a while then swooped and fanned 
out, spreading miles-wide across the Santa 
_Clara Valley, then up the pastel-tinted 
mountains the other side. A golden mantle 
of light fell over it all. Minute white dolls’ 
houses stood in bare orchards and pastures 
already green from early rains. Toy auto- 
_ mobiles slid along the highway like the 
cardboard animals in a shooting-gallery. 

It’s the loneliness that gets us, of course 
—men, women, children and dogs; the 
blind, the deaf, the maimed and the halt. 
For reasons purely physical we are cut off 
from our kind; and then, because of it, 
our psychology changes, with some fea- 
tures repressed, others exaggerated, and 
- new ones.appearing. We become individuals 
in a collectivist age. The world has sud- 
denly shrunken into a smaller place, suck- 
ing all our institutions in with it; snatching 
people into closer contacts whether they 
will or no, forcing them to integrate their 
affairs. 

You see it everywhere. Teachers in con- 
vention tell of kindergarten towns and vil- 
lages where babies begin learning to run 
the post-office, the street-cars, police-sta- 
tions, fire-stations, all in miniature, all in 
preparation for a closely integrated future 
life. A collectivist world forms itself al- 
most without volition. Workers of the 
world unite, business men form protective 
associations, women form clubs, govern- 
ments condense and tighten the reins. | 

It is beautiful to see, even though, to be 
sure, gangsters and racketeers cooperate to 
form Murder Incorporated; and outlaw na- 
tions develop axis-trouble. 

We who are deaf, or otherwise forced 
outside the, herd through no fault of our 
own, are expected to conform. Like Cap’n 
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Silver in “Treasure Island’ we must hurry 
along on one leg and a crutch, sweating 
and blowing to keep up with a procession 
of bipeds walking easy. 

Cap’n Silver is expected to survive on 
those terms. His Intelligence Tests, if any, 
are based on his ability to do so. He must 
become socially fit or perish. 

Yet even Cap’n Silver, pirate though he 
be, has his rights. There must be some 
hole and corner somewhere he can live the 
life of a monopod (if that’s the word), in 
comfort and at ease. 

Indeed, that is tragically and _ literally 
true. As I stood there looking across a 
golden valley (alone in a place where | 
didn’t have to try to listen to anybody, and 
enjoying it), I recalled a man I met re- 
cently. He was a seaman who had had both 
his legs amputated as the result of an acci- 
dent. After four years in a hospital, he 
was offered a war-job in an arsenal at high 
pay for work he could do well. Because of 
a housing-shortage, however, there was no 
place where he could live without sharing 
a room with somebody. 

He could not bear the thought of having 
no privacy: no place where he could un- 
fasten his artificial legs at night, rest his 
poor inflamed stumps, and make such sim- 
ple domestic arrangements as are suited 
to a legless man. He wanted a room of his 
own. With tears in his eyes, he turned 
down the job. 

My friend Mr. Delmer was in a similar 
though different case. A socially-minded 
extrovert, he had gone about in an environ- 
ment for which he was admirably suited, 
happy and successful. Within the orbit 
of his being, he moved about with the di- 
rect simplicity of a dog. Out of that world 
his blindness threw him abruptly, forcing 
him to live alone in the darkness, forcing 
him to change his life habits—as if a gen- 
ial, friendly dog were suddenly asked to 
become a cat and learn to walk by itself. 

My sociable friend, the Silver Hound, 
was similarly situated: left desolate and 
alone, she fraternized with the first hobo 
with a satisfactory smell to come along. 


(Continued on page 118\ | 
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Would You Trade? 


By ALTHEA R. WoopRUFF 


MMA’S letter read: “I’m going to 
kK be in your town next month for an 

over-night stop on the way to the 
coast. I’ve written to Sarah to get out 
from under her family (does she ever?) 
and meet me at my hotel. I’ve written to 
Jennie, but you do the persuading. Let’s 
look each other over—not too. closely— 
after thirty-five years, and see what our 
philosophies of life are by now.” A post- 
script added: “I’m footing the bills, rail- 
road fares and all. You all know I can, 
so let’s have no nonsense about. it.” 

Thirty-five years—thirty-seven, to be ex- 
act—since I| had laid eyes on either Emma 
or Sarah, and I saw Jennie very rarely. 
We were known in college by the end of 
our Freshman year as the Flippant Four 
and before we were graduated, we were 
just the “Flipps.”” We had been lively, had 
a part in everything going on, were un- 
afraid and the world was ours. We had 
planned to meet every year, but after the 
first early reunions, life and geography had 
changed our plans. 

Emma had married money and traveled 
the globe. Sarah had been dogged by 
hard luck and a big family. Jennie had 
been a teacher in China, and I taught lip- 
reading—a huge joke to Emma’ who jibed 
in her last Christmas letter, ““You never 
stopped long enough to hear what anyone 
said, anyway, why bother with this sleight 
of hand trick?” 

This evening, a month after the receipt 
of Emma’s letter we were really going to 
meet for dinner in the private room of a 
downtown hotel. As I dressed, I wished I 
didn’t have to wear a hearing-aid. I was 


suddenly shy about appearing with so ob.~ 


vious a. handicap with that quartette. I 
knew Sarah had dictated her Christmas 
letter to her daughter because she was hav- 
ing trouble with her eyes; but Emma and 
Jennie never referred to any physical dis- 
abilities. I hated to be the only one of the 


-dining-room, saying, 


four to look infirm, though of course “the 
girls” knew I taught lip-reading and was 
myself hard of hearing. I got a a new bat- 
tery, took extra time to arrange e my hair 
and cord, and vowed ‘Lefouldn’t mention 
it—I, who prided myéelf on being adjusted. 
As usual I was the first one there. Emma 
had never been on time to anything in her 
life. Of course I would have to wait for 
her. The clerk directed me to the private 
“Mrs. Walters has | 
telephoned she will be delayed and asks 
her guests to wait for her there.” Sarah 
came next. Was it Sarah? Yes, it must 
be, for her smile showed the same dimple, 
and her laugh was as musical as ever. She 
was stouter and peered a little from-tinted 
glasses, but we fell on each. others’ necks 
and the years rolled away. Then came 
Jennie. I had seen her a few times after 
her return fromChina, so I knew she was 
as thin as a-6lat and a little bent, but I was 
the only“one with a dangling cord. 
“Fmma would be late,” we all laughed. 
And then she came. Carefully supported 
by her chauffeur and two canes, she walked — 
with the greatest difficulty, but she called 
out gaily, “Here we are, girls,” and as her 
attendant helped her to her place at the 
head of the table, she waved him off with, — 
“Run along now, Otto,” and that was that. 
It was a big evening. Reminiscences, — 
old jokes, pictures, everything that is pres- 
ent when really friends meet, were 
there. But it was Emma who brought up 
the subject“of handicaps. “We're a bit 
battle-scdrred, aren’t we?” she said, “but 
on the outside only.” Sara had unobtru- 


sively pulled a green eye-shade from her 


bag as we sat down, and it was plain she © 
was not quite sure of finding her table 
silver. Nothing had been said, but Jennie’s 
plate had an entirely different menu from 
ours, and even then part of it was un- 
touched. 


‘“Here’s Sarah,” Emma went on, “with 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 


tricycle 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 
Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
J. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 


Deaf Children Can Go to School 
At Home 
For Information, Consult 


The Parent-Child Training Institute 


Founded to Promote Home Living and 
Home Education for Little Deaf Children 


412 A St. S. E. 
Miami, Oklahoma 


Phone, 1730 
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meeting, put in his word in behalf of pre- 
school education, and his word, in connec- 
tion with the education of the deaf, is one 
that carries weight. He stated that pre- 
school education substitutes- formal atti- 
tudes for undesirable ones “generally found 
in the personality of a deaf child—intro- 
spection, instability, a narrow understand- 
ing of life ab6ut him. A second value is the 
fact that~at prepares a child for formal edu- 
cation. In response to the setnent of its 


increasing the expense_of educating the 


deaf, he replied, “Effe¢tive preschool train- 


ing, with the long’ view in mind, becomes 
in reality an economy of training.” (20) 
(To be concluded) 


Getting Along Without People | 
(Continued from page 91) 


She was no lone wolf. 

But there are many neither blind, deaf, 
crippled nor deserted, who do not herd 
willingly. I looked around me. All over 
the mountain side were wisps of smoke 
from chimneys hidden deep among the 
trees: banners waving above the homes of 
those who dared to live alone beside remote 
and muddy trails, dreaming great dreams 
and looking on their world from high 
places. I thought-of all the people who 
willingly or not, figuratively or not, have 
lived alone on mountain-tops and done 
great things. 

Of blind Homer, Milton, Bach and Han- 
del; of deaf Beethoven, Edison and Sau- 
veur; of Mahatma Gandhi and Gautama 
Buddha; of Moses coming down from the 


' mountain with the ten commandments un- 


der his arm; of the forty days and nights 
of Jesus on a mountain-top. 

It was nice thinking, though a bit soft: 
I had shut from my mind all thought of 
Hitler brooding in his eerie at Berchtes- 
gaden; but it was soothing, and I needed 
soothing. Involuntarily, through no fault 
of my own, I had looked down deep inside 
Mr. Delmer and seen that small malicious 
imp, his ego, with its voracious appetite 
for praise and reassurance; and I had felt 
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* Everyone who wears a hearing aid or Sells hearing aids 
knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this 
page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming 
through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- 
fect “electronic hearing.” 


One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or 
cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated 
static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- 
ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 
only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
out the entire tonal range. 


We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer 
or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
with this revolutionary development. ee 


Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 


Ob, &. Cohiustan 


ALADDIN HEARING AID 


708—710 West Fortieth Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Telephone COlfax 4602 
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KEEP 
THEM 





TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 
CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 


Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
‘lary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 
ing schools. 


Registration for 1944 in Nursery School’ 
only. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 


Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to” 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 


Brattleboro, Vermont 





| Logical System of Language Teaching 


An Analysis of the "English Language 


MARIETTA pele VINSON 
A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 


‘eiples and other facts of the English Lenguage. A 


system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 


PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 
Discounts given according to the number of copies 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


P. O. Box 236 








The Volta Review 


sympathetic vibrations stirring in my own, 


personal imp. 


Turning, I went down hill, the shadows 
deepening. I watched the Silver Hound ca- 
vorting about her green lawns with a small 
boy. Her folks had returned and she had 
forgotten me. 

By now, doubtless, Mr. Delmer was back 
among loving hands and seeing eyes, listen- 
ing to pleasant voices, no longer in need of 
calling ‘up the ghosts of lost friends and 
the phantom smoke of cigars long burned 
away. 

A warm glow of sympathy filled me, for 
I have long known how to get along with- 
out people. I have long had a room of my 
own, book-lined and filled with music. Here 
I can sit and doze in comfort, listening .to 
the kettle buzzing in my ears eternally 
promising a nice cup of tea. 

What a thing it is to be alive! 





Lisbeth Long-frock 
(Continued from page 81) 

Down at the very bottom ofthe chest, she 
found a kerchief of her mother’s which she 
had never taken out.of the chest before. 
It did not seem to*hurt so much now to 
think of her mother. The years had taken 
away the pain: She found that she wanted 
to think of/Ran-di today. She spread the 
kerchief “out on the bed, beside the old 
frock. » Then she sat down, to look at all 
these simple things, and to think about 
them. 

Now she could think back and remember 


the days of her/childhood at Peer-out Cas- 


tle. She did not seem to feel sad. She tried 
to begin as‘far back as she could remember. 
All the years of her life came back to her 
mind.” The sad things had almost been 
forgotten, or else they were so far in the 
past, that they did not hurt any more. | 
Suddenly there came a knock,/at the door. 
Before Lisbeth had time to put anything 
away, Kjer-sti Hoel came into the room. 
Lisbeth knew that she had/ /seen the things 
on the bed. But she di ee feel embar- 


rassed, as she might havé been, a few years 
ago. Kjer-sti said a “T see that you 
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Advantages You Will Want 
In A Hearing Aid 


If you are looking for a hearing aid that will give you better hearing con- 
stantly, you will want | 


—A small, neat, carefully engineered instrument with modern elec- 


tronic refinements ... . recognized universally as one of America’s 
finest hearing aids, 


—life-like, strain-frée tone quality, ease of control,/convenience, and 
f 
operating economy. f 


A 
f 
f 
f 


—skillful fitting to your particular bes Cea by trained hearing 
aid technicians whose life work is helping/people to hear better. 
f 


—promptly available, fifteen-minute, “on-thé-spot” office service. to 
keep your hearing aid in constant use. / 


You will want Radioear — because in Radiogar you get all of these advan- 
tages that assure better hearing constantly. | 


Radioear is a complete hearing aid service based on over 20 years’ experience 
dedicated solely ‘to the solution of difficult hearing problems. 


WHAT IS WORTH HEARING AT ALL IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT. 


Send for free booklet— 
“What Hearing Aid Enginégering Means to You” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Dept. 245 


RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - -_ - PITTSBURGH. 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


RADIOEAR 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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